





“ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
» §* We blend :astruction with delight.” 
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* To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 











ELINORE, 


“Tell me the tale, then, Morna,” said Lady 
Geraldine. “It is too sad for you, my Lady, 
it is enough to make one’s heart ache.” “ Yet 
tell it me Morna; a sad tale is not always 
disagreeable, at least to me—and besides, it 
will be somewhat in unison with the place,” 
she added, as she glanced around the large hall 
in which they were sitting. Evening was fast 
closing in; and the dim and shadowy twilight 
threw overevery ebject, that uncertath charac- 
ter, which is so delightful to an imaginative 


time, she was so joyous and so happy. As 
for her two boys, they also were like the same 
stream, although in different ways. Allen, 
the youngest, a sweet child of eleven years old, 
was as cheerful and as playful as the rimpling 
rivulet, while Donald, who was a tall we 

grown youth, of nineteen, resembled the source 
of that current asit rushes from the mountains, 
swelled by rains—it comes dashing from rock 
to rock, leaping and foaming like a wild horse, 
till it reaches the dark glen, when it ceases to 
rage, and winds quietly around Elinore’s cot- 
tage. Her husband had served in the wars, 
and had been sorely wounded, but he had got 
well at length,and although lame, he continued 
to do a deal of work, and helped tosu his 
‘family. And as they all were very industrious 





mind.—The thick dark foliage that waved over and very worthy, they were much beloved in 
the casement, augmented by its heavy rustling, the country all about them. ‘The first sorrow 
as it bent to the chill blast without, the melan-) that befel her was the death of her husband; 
choly that was stealing over the feelings of for she!oved him tenderly, and well she might ; 
Geraldine. She had seated herself on an an-! for a faithful and affectionate husband he had 
tiquated sofa or rather couch, which occupied | been to her. But he was called away. And 
one corner of the hall—a piece of furniture, now she was left with her two boys. Donald 


that from its covering of embossed leather, 
whose once rich gilding was now tarnished, 
and in many places entirely defaced—its hea- 
vy carved arms, and massy supporters, darken- 
ed by time to the hue of ebony, indicated that! 
it was almost coeva! with the building, in whose 
now nearly deserted halls it seemed to the 
eye of fancy, still to boast a proud pre-emi- 
nence. Geraldine’s eye rested on the por- 
trait of Sir Malcom, which hung near a case- 
ment. The grim features were still discernible 
through the fast thickening shades of evening, 
and as she xe steadily, she could almost 
fancy that she saw the eyelids move. She 
resumed her conversation with old Morna, who 
had crept close to the couch. “Tell me the 
tale you promised me Morna,” she repeated. 
“ Well then, my Lady, poor Elinore lived in 
the little cot, down in the glen, you admired 
so much.—The stream that runs along past her 
door, sp calmly and pleasantly, laughing as it 


was a fine high spirited lad; and though he 
loved his mother—there could be no question 
of it—yet his thoughts were often rambling 
after war, and glory, and the like ofthat. And 
it was all his mother could do to keep him with 
her; for she had seen enough of the conse- 
quences of war in the sufferings of her poor 
husband, and so she often told Donald. But 
the lad was restless and roving and he would 
take his gun, and out over the mountains at 
the peep of day, aye, even while the stars 
were yet glimmering in the sky; and many a 
pouch of game did he bring home at even fall 
to the cot of his mother. And then again 
would he climb among the cliffs to search for 
the eggs of the wild birds that built among the 
high grey peaks beyond the glen, and he some- 
times scaled the nest of the eagle herself, so 
daring and sure-footed was he. And after 
him still went the young Allen, for he loved 
his brother, and Donald returned the affection 





were, and sparkling in the sunbeams, as you 
saw it to day; was like her own life at that 


of the innocent baitn. Even now [ seem tu 
tsee him. as he used te sit on the turf at the 
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door of the cot, watching and waiting for his 
brother’s return, when it ‘so happened that he 
had been abroad without him. And when he 
first caught a glimpse ef him, coming slowly 
and wearily down the glen, then lis eyes 
would glisten, and his little face would beam 
like sunshine, as he sprang te.meet his dear 
Donald. ‘One night | had*been to sleep at 
Elinore’s fer my husband had gone te a neigh- 
bouring town for a day or two, and there were 
none but men servants left at the castle except 
old Maude, so feelinglonely like, I went down 
to Elinore’s to stay by her.—Well we rose at 
day dawn and scarcely that, for there was but 
a greyish-like streak in the east; but [ had 
something of a walk to take ere I could mea- 
sure back my way to the castle, and Elinore 
had to go a clever bit up towards the head of 
the glen, toget her two cows home in early 
season, and though I told her she had much 
better send Donald and Allen for them; she 
said, no, let them sleep awhile yet. But she 
opened the door of their little room, and we 
both looked in on them. There they ley - 
Donald in a sound sleep,and his young brother 


with-his face pressed close to his dear Donald's} : 


cheek and his arm thrown over his bosom, as 
if he was clinging to him after his return from 
the chase. It wasa sweet sight, and Elinore 
stooped down and kissed the foreheads of her 
sleepingsons. We left the cottage; and I told 
her at parting that if my husband did not re- 
turn, | would be with her again before the 
gloaming. Elinore took her way up the gien, 
and what befel ber there she afterwards told 
me when she lay on the bed of sickness. She 
had reached the border of the deep basin, 
where the water sleeps, as it were, after rush- 
ing from the cliffs above, and had begun to 
ascend among the rocks,—for she thought, as 
she afterwards said, that as she had time 
enough before her, she would search out a few 
berbs that grew in that wild place, to send to 
old Maude, who had been ailing a long time. 
Well she wound her way along the side of the 
torrent, which appeared to her, to rush strong- 
er, and roar louder, the higher she went, and 
the mists rolled over summits, and on the 
sides of the hills, and every thing around look- 
ed so wild and solitary, that her courage failed, 
and she prepared to return to the level ground 
to look for her cows. But just as she came 
opposite the large black crag, that which we 
call the Earncliff, ny Lady, she saw the va- 
pors roll down its sides like wreaths of snow, 
and they sailed over the bed of the torrent and 
concealed it from her sight, though she still 
heard it roaring below. Then, she said it sep- 
arated, and she saw among the mists on the 
opposite rocks, a form like her own Allen, 
wrapped ina winding sheet, and oh, it was 
about his neck. And while she looked, it 
changed its form and vanished away, taking 
the most beautiful colours as it disappeared. 
She was so terrified, that she dropped the lap- 
ful of herbs, that she had gathered lor Maude, 


and hastened back to the cot resolved to keep 
Allen at home all that day. ‘The sun was 
just rising when she reached the cottage door. 
She opened it hastily, but found that her sons 
had already gone. There on the table stood 
twosmal! wooden bowls with their horn spoons ; 
a jug with a little milk remaining in it, and 
some fragments of oaten bread lay near, the 
remnants of their morning meal. They had 
eaten it, and set out on their usual ramblings. 
Elinore was miserable all that day, and, as 
she said, fit for nothing, the appearance on the 
side of the Earncliff still haunted her mind ; 
she would have thought ita delusion occasion- 
ed by the rolling mists, but ne—the counte- 
nance was pale, and she saw it plainly—i¢ 
stniled upen her. 

“ Evening at length returned, and as my 
husband was still absent, I again went to Ehi- 
nore’s cottage. I found one of the neighbors 
there, trying to comfort her, for she was still 
worrying for her boys to come home, and we 
were telling her how idle hier fears were, for sure 
it was no uncommon thing for Donald and Al- 
len to stay away til night-fall. 
« Just then we heard a hasty step near the 
door, and ina moment Donald entered bear- 
ing semething heavy. His mother started from 
her seat, and stood still as she gazed at him, 
as well she might; for his countenance was as 

le and wan as that of the water wraith, and 
his eyes staved wildly ;—he held the lifeless 
body of his young brother in his arms, whose 
head drooped over his shoulder like a broken 
lily. In an instant he stooped and laid the 
bey down on the earthern floor, as he cried 
'with a voice,—Oh, my Lady, so unearthly— 
ilike nothing that I had ever, ever heard be- 
fore—it was so piercing—so like an agony— 
* Mother’ he cried,‘ I have shot you an ea- 
iglet'—then throwing his arms up, with some- 
thing between a laugh and ascream—he dart- 
ed through the door, and disappeared up the 
glen—nor from that day to this has he ever 
been seen or heard of amore. 

« The woman, whom | had found sitting 
with Elinore, and myself, raised the breathless 
body from the floor and laid it on the little bed 
in the inner room, where L had seen him so 
sweetly sleeping in the morning —His blue 
eyes were closed now forever, and his pretty 
golden ringlets were stiffened with blood—a 
wound appeared in his left temple, which had 
caused his death. 

* But oh, my Lady, how can I describe the 
‘agonies of the poor unhappy Klinore,—how she 
clung to her boy—how she pressed her lips to 
his cold face, and demanded to be buried with 
i|him—long she lay so very ill that her friends 
never expected she would rise again.— But she 
did at length recover, theugh, indifferent to 
every thing in this world, she no longer took 
an interest in her cottage or its concerns. 
She fet! into a deep melancholy, and gradually 
lust her reason. She would suffer for want of 
the necessaries of life, were it not for the 
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bounty of lier neighbors: They would gladly 
take her into their houses, either of them, but 
nothing can induce her to live with any bod 
She returns at night to sleep in her own little 
cottage, and in the bed formerly occupied by 
her sons, but her days are onal | in wandering 
among the rocks or seated by the side of Allen’s 
grave.” 

Morna paused, and Geraldine, whose tears. 
had flowed rapidly, while listening to the sim- 
ple, but melancholy tale, now inquired if any 
information had ever been gained as to the 
manner in which young Allen come to his 
death? Morna replied, that “ a young coun- 
tryman, who, like Donald, had been seeking 
for eges among the cliffs, had seem him with 
his little brother climbing among the rocks 
towards a nest of eagles, that he was near 
enough to hear lim desire the boy to sit down 
on a mossy seat, which he pointed out to him, 
and wait his return, while he himself would try 
to get as nigh to the nest as tu be able to shoot 
ene of the eagles—but that the restless spirit 
of Allen prompted him to follow unknown to 
his brother, and elambering up by a diferent 
rout, arrived at a somewhat higher point, op- 
posite to that from whence Donald was aiming 
at the nest—and raising his head above a ledge 
of rock just as the gun went off, received the 
fatal charge in his temple. 

“ The startled eagles screamed wildly, and 
wheeled high above their eyrie, but the echoes 
of the solitude were more sadly awakened by 
the shriek of Donald, when he beheld his 
brother fall. For a moment he stood gazing 
unable to realize the extent of his misery,— 
then snatching the boy up in his arms, he de- 
scended from ledge to ledge, and rock to rock, 
with inconceivable rapidity, nor ceased his 
maniac-like speed ’till he reached his mothet’s 
door, Lhe stranger youth called, shouted to 
him in vain, And vain were all his atte( 1pts 
to overtake him. Long before his more cau- 
tious steps could win to Elinore’s dwelling, 
the wretched Donald had fled to return no 
more.” 

Lady Geraldine was still weeping over the 
untimely fate of the youthful Allen and the 
sorrows of his bereaved parent, when the 
trampling of horses, and the loud ringing of 
the bell at the door of the great hall announced 
the return of her uncle and his party; and 
soon after the lively voices of Lady F.aud Mr. 
Abernethy roused her to a recollection of the 
business of the day. ‘he sadness that op- 
pressed her spirits, however, rendered her 
unable, just at the moment, to meet the cheer- 
fulness of her friends ; and, taking a light from 
one of the servants who was crossing the hall, 
she retired to her apartment. 





When an. opinion, te which there is no 
temptation of interest, spreads far and. con- 
tinues long, it may be reasonably presumed to 
have been infused by nature, or dictated by 
reason, 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA SAT. EVENING POST, . 
THE VENDUE.. 
(Coneluded.) 
WANDERINGS OF BEN WALTERS. 

After the restoration of: their affairs, and. 
the happy reunion of the Swansey family, 
some months were necessary to a repose of. 
mind and body. ‘Fhe mental agitations And 
the storms of winter yielded to time, and: 
spring shed its mild beams on the banks- of 
the Muskingum, and returning prosperity and: 
peace soothed the hearts of the Swansey and 
Overton families. Accident had made me the 
acquaintance, intimacy the friend, and a know- 
ledge of their amiable characters induced me 
to become one in this kindred society. Kin- 
dred only in feeling, as it respected myself ; 
but, though anconnected with any. human being. 
in America, by either blood or marriage, if any 
cold feeling, or the want of all feeling, had. 
isolated me from my species, the two fainilies, 
into the bosom of which fortune had thrown ine,. 
would have warmed my heart tolife and. sweet- 
ened its enjoyment. 

A little but very: snug. farm. being for sale, 
situated om the opposite shore of the: Muskin-. 
gum to that of Mr. Overton, [ became the 
purchaser. ‘The original owner,. one of those 
ringleaders in the destruction of western woods 
ardent and impatient, createda fine residence ;. 
but, ina fit of restlessness, sold that residence ;.. 
and by another fit, that of repentance, regret- 
ted the step. ‘The effects of his rashness was 
repaired, as he on very easy terms became my 
tenant, and soremains. lerected a couple of 
nice rooms adjoining the mansion, took my 
boarding with the family, where, for twenty - 
five years, | have travelled towards our final 
home, with the senior members of the Swansey. 
and Overton families, and have seen. with, [ 
may safely say, a parent's delight, and a pa-. 
rent’s anxiety, a third generation rising to 
honour their names. 

During the lapse of a quarter century, the - 
‘life of our little circle was, and continues to 
be, the noble minded Captain Ben Walters. 
A bachelor, like myself, and now far advanced 
into the vale of years, every faculty of this. 
generous seaman continues unimpaired. His 
history, though never iniruded on even his 
friends, it was evident, from the fine phreazy 
of his eye, Ben delighted to relate 5 and tome. 
this history has so often been related, that 
undertake to give it as if from himself :— - 

“ My sister Susan and myself were, when. 
not much more than children,. left: alone, or- 
phans, and with a little, and. but a little, to 
procure support and education. It would be 
needless to say I loved.iny sister—who ever 
knew her, who did not?) Lwouldvery gladiy 
have laboured in the field.to obtain means of 
education for my beloved charge, but that was 
not. demanded; we had suflicient, and my 
companion was fixed at Bethlehem, with Ma- 
ria Wallace. It was the first instance we hack 
ever been parted for more than one or two. 
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days ata time, and I well remember the gloomy 
winter afternoon [ travelled home to my un- 
cle’s house, after having taken leave of Su- 
san. I arrived at the only place I could call 
my home, and there my fate was fixed. My 
uncle and aunt were old, they were well in- 
clined people, but they were cold, and often 
morose. ‘fo change the smile of a sister for 
the hard features of age, rendered repulsive 
from habitual indulgence of ill temper, would 
have tried the patience of even my uow placid 
brother Solomon—ou my mind the effect was 
permanent. 

“I wish you would take a ride to Philadel- 
phia to-morrow,” said my uncle, “and perform 
some business for me with Mr.S .” No 
proposal he could have made could have pleas- 
ed me more, and the next day, by nine in the 
morning, I was bidding defiance to a keen 
winter wind on my way. 

I had always felt an inclination to the sea, 
and avery distant relation, a Capiain Milford 
Walling, who navigated a fine vessel between 
Philadelphia and Havre de Grace, had often 
tempted me strongly to takea voyage. Whilst 
my parents lived such an inclination could not 








be gratified,and now, if Ll could have had the 
daily society of my Susan, it is most probable 


1 would have resisted the tempter—but under! 


the speaker, and young as I was, I saw there 
was something ofanxiety unusual in the coun- 
tenance ofmy commander. Neither had much 
time to indulge in either talk or fear; we had 
for several days been forced southward from 
our track, by continued northern gales, and 
were in the latitude ofthe Azores. The wind, 
as evening advanced, increased to a tempest, 
from the northwest, and the darkness exposed 
us to extreme peril, as, from ourreckoning, we 
could not be far from the two small islands, 
Flores and Corvo. Our situation became eve- 
ry moment more dreadful, when, about mid- 
night, the terrific shock, and still more terri- 
fic scream of the passengers and crew, an- 
nounced that the vessel had struck. We 
were astonished to find ourselves still floating 
before the relentless wind, and the vessel fil- 
ling. All was now terror and despair ;—the 
last words I distinctly remember was from a 
female voice, in accents which still ring to my 
heart—* Captain Walling is overboard.” 

The next scene of consciousness seemed to 
me as if in another world. L tound myself in 
bed, ina very decent room; several human 
beings were anxiously surrounding my couch, 
bat their clothing and language were to my 
mind equally strange. ‘Their gestures | could 
not but understand ; the kindest expressions 





the circumstances of the moment, that tempter/of humanity beamed on my bewildered head. 
appeared and was victorious. Walling had) One of my new protectors, a wan white with 
just returned te port, had made a fine voyage,| years, came forward, and taking me by the 
was gay and boisterous, generous, manly, and, hand, most calmly and soothingly observed in 
perhaps, like myself, not very reflecting. 1 English, “Be at peace, young stranger, God 
met this son of the ocean unexpectedly, and.|hath snatched thee from the deep for the far- 
taking me forcibly by the arm, he swore | must | therance of his own wise purpose>—rest ; thou 
that moment see the cabin of the Polly. On/art among strangers, but they are christians 
the deck, and in the cabin of the Polly, I soon and thy friends.” 
was; and in a few hours, poor Ben Walters} ~These guardian spirits watched with true 
was, from a plough-boy, turned into afresh brotherly care until my recovered strength 
water sailor. ‘permitted me to leave the room in which, I 
Next morning I returned to my uncle, dis-, might almost say, | returned to life, when I 
closed my intention, which, though under age, learned from my aged friend, who | found was 
was not opposed. Unsociable as they were, a priest, that | was now on Fayal, in the fam- 
my uncle and his eldest son were models of ily of a Portuguese gentleman ; that the vessel 
honesty. I therefore had no fears of the from which I was cast on shore, was totally 
worldly interests of my sister, to whom. in |lost,and that L was the only person known to 
case of accident to me, the whole of our little be saved alive. Several bodies had been wash- 
property would devolve. But to announce toed on shore and decently buried. Every at- 
that sister my change of life, became a more tention that the most tender charity could 
serious task as the hours passed.— Between |inspire | received, and 1 indeed required much 
seeing her personally or writing to her, a pre-|to save me from utter despair. Young, almost 
ference was given to the latter; and the last/naked, utterly pennyless, 1 was on a foreign 
act of my life in my uncle’s house was the|shore, and with but little hope to soon, if ever, 
composition ofa letter, that displeased myself, | return to my native country. 1 was informed 
and no doubt distressed Susan. My own do-|by my guardian, the priest, that my iam 
mestic reflections were, however, soon inter-|and host, Don Fabian da Vallo, would provide 
rupted in the bustle of my untried employment;|for my future destination as svon as in his 


the Polly was in a few days again belore the 
wind on the Atlantic. 

“This is, Ben, my thirteenth voyage from 
the Delaware to the Seine,” laughingly said 
Captain Walling, on a rather boisterous day ; 
*and I have never meta serious accident from 
wind, rock, waves or pirate.” ‘The manner of 
making the observation turned my eye upon 


power, and this promise was more than fulfil- 
led. After a confinement of a few weeks on 
the friendly island, a passage and every re- 
quisite necessary, was provided to Lisbon, 
from whence I hoped to find means of return 
to America ; but again, my fate, or the designs 
of Providence, changed my every prospect. 
Uur voyage Was prosperous until within sight 
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of the Portuguese shore. It was now early 
spring, and peculiarly mild ; on a sudden, how- 
ever, the wind shifted and became excessively 
vivient, though not such as to threaten great 
danger; nor did any danger, 1 believe, reach 
any of the crew but myself. I was accident- 
ally knocked overbeard. Every exertion was 
made for my safety. 1 wasan excellent swim- 
mer, and kept myself from drowning until 1 
seized a large spar, purposely thrown into the 
ocean ina moment after the accident. Be- 
fore the frigate could be brought round, and a 
boat launched, | was out of sight to those on 
board, and the howling winds prevented my 
voice reaching my generous friends. Night 
came on; adead calm succeeded; the waves 
were stilled ; and [ still seem to think myself 
viewing the starry heavens during this awful 
stillness. My sister, country, and that love 
of life which nothing but madness can stifle, 
and dependance on Him who stayed the storm, 
carried me through anight far less distressing 
than many | have since passed when no dan- 
ger threatened. Day began to dawn, when a 
dark heavy body became more and more dis- 
tinct. Alight breeze had preceded the dawn, 
and I soon descried a very large ship. My 
cries were heard, and as the sun rose I found 
myself once more in safety, on the deck ofan 
English East Indiaman of the largest class. 
Dry clothing and refreshments were provided, 
and as soon as sufliciently recruited, | was 
called to the state room, andgintroduced te the 
most remarkable man | ever have met. With 
the dress of his profession and station as com- 
mander, | beheld a most finshed gentleman. 
With the utmost attention the English captain 
heard my brief story, and when closed, asap: 
ved, “ Young man, you have made use of the 
term accident; in my opinion, there cannot 
occur an accident. You are on board my 
ship, so far on your destined voyage and it is 
for you and me to do our duty.” 

What idea the noble sailor intended to ex- 
press by the term duty, [ know not; but he 
became a father to me,and in a rather tedious 
voyage, of between four and five months, his 
frequent remarks reconciled me to an unex- 
pected voyage to Calcutta. ‘Towards the close 
of our voyage the English captain took me 
into his cabin, and dismissing other hearers, 
very seriously observed, “ Benjamin Walters, 
I find your education very plain, but IL find 
you endowed with good sense, sobriety, and 
much hardihood of body, and with more ex- 
perience and study, 1 think you would become 
well qualified for the duties of a seaman. 
You have only one being, you say, a sister, to 
attach you, in any high degree, to your native 
country. Hear me, Benjamin—be dead to 
that sister. You will then be far from what 
you have twice narrowly escaped. Say noth- 
ing of your country; be guided. by me, and 


remain in Lodia. If you really continue to) 


live, you can return to life, to America, and to 
your sister, at your own time.” 





During this singular address, though never 
more seriously shocked, my every faculty was 
enchained. f pethaps stupidly fixed my gaze 
on a face where I never detected a smile or 
frown ; and suffice it tosay, his advice was 
taken. By his means | became in three years 
a tolerable mariner ; and the commander of a 
trading vessel. Wealth did not accumulate 
rapidly but steadily in my hands; and a de- 
termination, known in Asia only to myself and 
my excellent friend, Capt. Waldegrove, was 
put into undeviating execution. | annually 
remitted my gains to London, consigned to 
the house of Mayfield and Waldegrove, with 
a willin favour of Susan Walters, or her legal 
representatives. ‘Thus passed nineteen years, 
and I had already in Europe something above 
sixty thousand dollars. Every year | said to 
myself, “ Next southwest monsoon sball blow 
me towards America ;” but some unfinished 
business, some profitable prospect allured, and 
I remained in Asia until 1803. It was a pe- 
rivd of war, but an indescribable anxiety seized 
me to return; and my arrangements made, I 
was, for the first time since my departure frum 
the Delaware, turned towards my country. A 
remittance had been made the previous y@gr, 
and therefore L had not any considerable sum 
in actual possession on my return voyage. I 
was merely a passenger, but the Captain nota 
very skilful sailor, sometimes took my advice, - 
which I was careful not to intrude. We had 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, and were steer- 
ing towards St. Helena, when an armed vessel 
hove in sight and gave us chase. | had my 
glass, an excellent Dolland, fixed on her, as 
she neared us and showed English colours. 

“ That vessel is a pirate or a privateer,” ob- 
served the captain. “Or both,” 1 replied, 


“but we are utterly unable to avoid her. Be 
her character what it may, she is ly navigae 
ted.” Here a ball passing over our heads put 


an end to our parley, and in a few moments 
our enemy was alongside, and our worst fears 
more than realized. We were removed to 
the pirate, and never did | behold such a crew 
of blood. Ln the more than demon face of the 
commander my mind read a something [ could 
neither explain nor for one moment forget. 
The destination of the captured vessel L never 
learned, but 1 was too horribly a witness of the 
fate of the crew, which 1 expected to share, 
and am now altogether unable to explain why 
I did not share. 

The day after our capture we were led on 
deck, and, in despite of cries and supplications, 
which I yet hear, was, one by one, murdered 
and plunged into the ocean. L was left the 
last, and had mentally resigned myself to cer- 
tain death, when the ferocious Captain order- 
ed two men to lead me below. Without any 
direct proposal to join them, | was made to 
perform the duty of a common sailor. Love 
of life, and a hope of some favourable chance 
of escape, and a resolution to seize the first 
moment of promised deliverance. ‘That mo- 
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ment seemed to never arrive. When Capt.|the naval triumphs of the United States.—His 
Holcombe was taken, my very heart felt Selamat calin, so placid. and so naturally hu- 
frozen. Prudence told me that any interfer-; mane, would be blown into a tempest by a dis- 
ence on ny part must produce my own, and para ing breath against the names of our ocean 
secure certain destruction to the priseners. er lake heroes. 

Qn the faces of these wretched prisoners. 1 “« After all,’ says Ben, “the British sailors 
dare not look. Under any other circum-'are men worth meeting, either as friends or 
stances I must have recalled one or both,/foes. MayI go to the bottom the moment I 
Swansey or Holcombe ; the eut-threat Capt.\can forget that Captain Waldegrove was at 
was too welt disguised to be recognized, and| once a British seaman—a man. whom any na- 
until the last dread scene, already told by Mr./ tion might boast, and the man under Heaven 
Swansey, I had not the most distant thought|to whom b and mime are most indebted. Can 
that three of my school-fellows were im such [ feel gratetul fer the peace and comforts of 
2 fearful manner before my face.. ‘Lhe soul-| old age, and indulge a national hatred to the 








piercing seream, and the more soul-harrowing 
taunt of the monster to his victim, flashed the 
truth on my mind. At this instant William 
Swansey rushed on deck, and the issue you 
have learned. 

After the punishment of a demon,.and tle se- 
curity of his abominable assistants, Mr. Swan- 
sey and Mr. Holcombe requested me to nav- 
igate the vessel into port, which I did, andwe 
arrived safe. ‘The pirates are now under fall 
sail to their destined port. On my arrival in 
Philadelphia, 1 learned the marriage and re- 
moval of my sister to Ohio, and as Mr. Swan- 
sey desired to hasten hisjourney, I undertook 
to remove his effects to this place—and here 
weare. I havewritten to London and drawn 
for my property; and, with the leave of Mrs. 
Overton, Ben Walters, the pirate, will lay him- 
self up in a snug birth alongside.” 

“ Ben,” said his delighted sister, “it is time 
you did something to give me pleasure.” 

“Bah! Susan,” replied Ben, “1 know very 
well Ef have always been far too bad to draw a 
tear from such eyes, but never mind, repent- 
ance, and amendment may come, even toa 
sailow.”? 

The mind of Ben Walters had no guilt to 
repent, nor had his moral! character any great 
faults to amend. His remittances were duly 
received, and his cabin, as he called it, arran- 
ged to his mind, and it is doubtful to me, 
whether there ever existed, for twenty-five 
years, a more happy wife, mother, and sister, 
than Susan Overton. 

Young Mr. Swansey became the husband of 
the eldest Miss Overton, and a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Overton, had the good sense to choose, 
and the good fortune to receive in exchange 
Jane Swansey. Captain Walters has insisted 
on educating his grand nephews and neices, 
and by rare exercise of forbearance has dis- 
couraged any of his nephews from adopting his 
own profession. 

“‘Lhe sea is very fine,” says Ben, “if we 
could leave no broken hearts on shore; but 
mothers, wives and sisters, are jewels of more 
value than any pearls of the ocean.” 

These expressions of the old mariner were 
not either mere words or expressions of dis- 
like to nautical life. In the last war, and ever 
since its close, Ben Walters is the only man 
Lhave ever heard read witb any adequate effect 


country of Waldegrove ? Poor sunken Portu- 
gal,” said Ben the other day, with the starting 
tear, “ it is gonein the ia of nations, but it 
is the country of Fabian da Vallo; itis acoun- 
try where beats many a brave and feeling 
heart.” 

“ By thousands,” replied Mr. Swansey, with 
emphasis; “and Spain, caluminated and 
mangled Spain, contains souls as exalted as 
ever breathed the air of heaven or groaned 
under the hand of oppression. ¥ears have L 
resided in Spatn,.and can well. attest the gen- 
erous, manly character of the Spaniaral.” 

Thus these fathers. of our little celony instil 
into the young heart the rich sentinents of lib- 
{eral thinking. ‘Lhe-storms of life have beat 
long, severely and profitably on: the heads of 
Walters and Swansey. Surrounded by affee- 
tion, enjoying as youch of wealth as they de- 
sire, these men, so hike in mind and. manners, 
and in the incidents decisive of their fortunes, 
turn their eye towards the turbulent ocean 
they have escaped, smile upon the past and 
/have nofear for the future. ‘Their mellow 
age, chastened by experience ;. their tempers, 
softened by their own and other’s sufferings. 
give to their conversation a.charm beyond all 
description; and. they have imparted a col- 
ouring to our intercourse, which, to be felt,. 
must be seen With us, the image of God is 
never undervalued from its cast or shade. At 
Swansey place, or the Overton farm, no travel- 
ler goes hungry away; and few visitants can 
leave these haunts of every pure enjoyment, 
without casting at least 

one longing, hing’ring look behind.” 
MARK BANCROFT, 

: C=" 
WEUS CLUB b bAIhBO Fo 
“Variety we still pursue, 

“Tn pleasure seek for something new.” 


CONSCIENCE, 


An Indian being among his white neighbors, 
asked for a little tubacco to smoke; one of 
them having some loose in his pocket, gave 
him a handful.—The following day the Indian 
came back inquiring for the donor, saying he 
had found a guarter dollar among the tobacco. 
Being told it was given him, and he might 
keep it, he answered, pointing to his breast— 
i I got a good and bad man here—the good 
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man say it an’t mine—TI must return it to the 
owner; the bad man say—why, he give it to 
you, and itis your own; the good man say that 
not right—the tobacco is yours, not the money ; 
the bad man say, never mind—you got it— 
go buy some dram ; the good man say no, no— 
you must notdo so. [don’t know what to do— 
{ think I go sleep, but the good man and the 
bad man keeptalking all night, and trouble me ; 
and now I| biting the money back J feel good!” 
POVERTY. 

Burke observed, and very truly, that a la- 
borer who earned a sufficiency to maintain him 
in a suitable manner ; togive hima suflicienc 
of good food, of clothing, of lodging and ef fuel, 
ought not to be called a poor man; for that, 
though tie had dittle riches, thoagh his, com- 
tn with that of a Lord, was a state of pov- 
erty in itself. When, therefore, 1 say that 
poverty is the cause of a depression of spirit, 
of inactivity and of servility in men of literary 
talent, 1 must say, at the same time, that the 


things. “ Do tell me why you have bought that 
cast-off door-plate ?” asked the husband ot 
one of these notable bargainers. ‘“ Dear me,” 
replied the wife, “ you know it ts always my 
plan to lay up things against time of need: 
who knows but you may die, and { marry aman 
with the same name as that on the doag-plate.” 





A countryman who was required to perform 
military duty, had the honour of being elevated 
to the office of fourth-corporal. On returning 
home, with a high head and merry heart, he 
had scarcely entered his dwelling, when he 
voliunant the history ofhiselevation. After 
considerable conversation on the subject, 
which was over-heard by the children, a little 
boy ran to his mother and exclaimed, “ Moth- 
er, are we all corporals?” “ No, you fool you! 
none but your father and I!” was the answer. 








———— 


EURAL REPOSITORY + 








evil arises from their own fault; from their) 
having created for themselves imaginary wants; | 
from their having indulged in anuecessary en- 
joyments, and from their having cause that| 
to be poverty, which would not have been 
poverty, if they had been moderate in their’ 
enjoyments.— Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men. 


Anecdote—An ambitious monk, who nel 
the son of a fisherman, kept his father’s nets) 
hanging before him in his cell, as an evidence, 
of his humility. This show of humble piety: 
gained him such reverence that, by a few short 
steps, he was advanced to a bishop’s dignity. 
In the most splendid halls of his palace the 
nets were again hung up, and the Bishop was 
still the most humble of men. His reward) 
was a Cardinal’s hat. ‘he modest Cardinal 
still preserved his father’s nets, and it was 
not long until he became Pope. ‘They were 
then discarded. On being asked why he no) 
lenger retained them, he answered, “ Fools!) 
I have no longer any use for them—the fish is 
caught.” 








Consideration—A couple of young people 
living near the Potomac, having some notion 
to try matrimonial life, the young man being) 
diffident and slow in conversation about the| 
matter, the young lady grew impatient, and to) 
bring the business to a close, demanded a more, 
explicit avowal on the part of her lover in the! 
following terms: “ Frank, if you intend to mar-' 
ry me Lt wish to know it, so that I may make 
pea marl A long pause ensued—At) 
ength Frank broke silence, and exclaimed, 
“No meat, no corn, and fishing time almost 
over! good land, Nelly, L can’t.” 











There was never a wiser maxim than that 
of Frankiin: “ Nothing is cheap: which we 
do not want.” Yet how perfectly insane ma- 
ny people are on the subject of buying cheap 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1829. 
Fhe Diamond.— The publication of this work, of whict 





\seven nuinbers only have been issued, is to be suspended 
juntil the 6th of April, 





The Parterre.—It is proposed by the editor of this 
periodical to issue it semi-monthly in a new and inn- 
proved form—conditions as follows :—“* The Parterre 
will be published on the Ist and 15th of each month, com- 
mencing with the” Ist of January, 1830, in an octavo 
form of sixteen pages, on fine paper and new type, at 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annuum, payable ia ad- 
vance. The very low price will make it necessary for 
the publishers to adhere strictly to the time of payment, 
If not paid until the end of the year the price will iinva- 
riably be two dollars.—Persons holding a Prospectus 
will please return it before the 25th of December.—AH 
communications, post paid, to be addressed to the Edi- 
tor of the Parterre, Hartford, Conn.” 

U5~ Subscriptions received at this office, 


MARRIED, 

In Friends Meeting, on the Sth day (3d inst.) James 
Elyatt, of this city, to Margaret Marriott, daughter of 
Henry Marriott, of Claverack. 

At Austerlitz, on the 26th ult. Mr. Plato. B. More, of 
Chatham, to Miss Sarah Lucinda Davis, 

In Albany, on the 22d ult. Capt. John C. Dudley, 
formerly of this city, to Mrs. Graham, of the former 
place. 








DIED, 

In this city, on the 10th inst. Mrs. Catharine Crose- 
man, wife of Mr. John H. Crossman and daughter of 
Mr. John Wilson, of Newport, R. I. in the 22d year of 
her age. 

On Wednesday the 3d inst. Mr. William M Kinstry, 
in the 49th year of his age. 

On Friday the 4th inst. Mrs. Eliza Stocking, aged 37 
years, wife of Mr. Austin Stocking, 

At Clermont, on Sunday the 6th inst. after a lingering 
illness, Mrs. Maria Brodhead, wife of Doct. ‘Thomas 
Brodhead, in the 61st year of her age. ~ 

In Albany, on the 7th inst Michael Eldridge, son of 
Horatio Gates, aged 9 years aud 3 months. 

In Austerhitz, on the 7th inst. Mrs. Sarah Davis, aged 
88 years. 

At Hillsdale, on the 5th inst. Epmiam Pixley, Esq. 
aged 72 years. ’ 

At Columbia Ville, on the 14th ult. Chartes Dobts, 
son of Mr. John Dobbs, aged abou: J years. 
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FROM THE LADIES MAGAZINE. 
THOU DYING YEAR FAREWELL! 
Farewell, thy destiny is done, 
Thy ebbing sands we tell, 
Blended and set with centuries gone— 
Thou dying year, farewell! 


Gifts from thy hand—spring’s joyous leaves, 
Aud summer's breathing flowers, 

Autumn's bright fruit and bursting sheaves, 
These blessings have been ours. 


They pass with thee, and now they seem 
Like gifts from fairy spell, 

Or like some sweet remembered dream— 
We bid those gifts farewell ! 


Though frail the fair, rich thiags of earth, 
Must mind's bright hopes be frail ? 

And those pure thoughts that owed their birth 
To thee—thus with thee fail! 


Not if the soul but gird her might, 
Her treasures guard with care,— 

The storm swell'd stream that sweeps the height, 
But lays the sich mine bare. 

The high resolve, the holy fear, 
Waked by thy passing knell, 

O, take not these, thou dying year! 
We bid not these farewell ! 


FROM THE TOKEN For 1830. 
NAPOLEON, 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


CornneELtaA. 





* Napoieon, when in St. Helena, beheld a bust of his 
son and wepl.” 


Long on the Parian bust he gaz‘d, 
And his pallid lips moved not ; 
But when his deep cold eye he rais'd, 
His glory was forgot; 
And the heated tears came down like rain, 
As the buried years swept back again— 
He wept aloud! 


Ile who had tearless rode the storm 
Of human agony ; 
And witb ambition wild and warm, 
Sailed on a bloody sea : 
He bent before the infant head, 
And wept—as a mother weeps her dead !— 
The pale and proud! 


The roar of all the world had passed— 
On a sounding rock alone, 
An exile, to the earth he cast 
His gathered glories down ! 
Yet dreamt he of his victor race, 
Till, turning to that marble face, 
His heart gave way ; 


And nature saw her time of power— 
A conqueror in tears! 

The mighty bowed before a flower, 
In the chastisement of years! 

Whatcan this mystery control ! 

The father comes, as man’s high soul, 

And hopes decay. 

Alone before that chisselled brow, 
His proudest victories 

Flit by, like hated phantoms now, 
And holier visions rice 
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The empire of the tieart unveils, 
And lo! that crownless creature waiis 
His days of power. 


The golden days whose suns went down 
As at the icy pole, 
Lighting with dim, but cold renown 
The kingdom of the soul! 
When all life’s charities were dead, 
And each affection failed or fied 
That withering hour ! 


Oh! had the monarch to the wind 
His hope of conquest flung, 
And to the vietory of mind 
Had his warrior footsteps rung, 
What then were desert rocks and seas, 
To one whom destiny decrees 
Such fadeless fame' 
Oh! had the tyrant cast his crown, 
And jewels all away— 
What though the pomp of life had flown, 
And left a lowering day ! 
Then had thy speaking bust, brave boy, 
Awoke with memories of joy 
Thy fated name! 
a 


URTLGUAD. 


“And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answer tothe PUZZLES in our last. 
Puzzu¥ t.—Ear-ring. 


Puzz._E 11.—Because the less weight it carries the 
faster it goes. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 

There are now living in the neighbourhood of Wrex- 
ham, England, two men, with their two wives and two 
sons, who stand thus‘telated :— 

The two men are each other’s fathers and sons: their 
wive’s fathers and husbands; and their children’s fath- 
ers and grandfathers. The women are the children’s 
mothers and sisters; and the boys are uncles to each 
other ; and all without the least improper connexion, 

Il. 
What question is that to which you must answer Yes? 


—_—_—-— 
NOTICE. 


Post-Masters, Editors of Papers and others, who will 
act as agents ; for every five subscribers, on advancing 
the Five Dollars free of postage, shall be entitled to six 
papers, and in the same ratio for a greater number. 

Will such of our subscribers as have leisure, exert 
themselves in our favour? 

I? Persons wishing to subscribe for the 6th volume of 
the Repository, can be supplied with the previous num- 
bers. We have now on hand and for sale, a few complete 
sets, including the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th volumes. 
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A smart, active lad, about 15 or 16 years of age, to 
serve as an apprentice to the Printing Business. One 
that has a good common education, and can come well 
recommended will meet with good encouragement by 
inquiring at this office. 
—————_—_——_—_—_———————————— —— 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 

Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Doliar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

J All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention, 
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